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bulletin No. Volume X, Number 26 EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 12, 1961 
Logan Wilson Assumes Dr. Logan Wilson, formerly Chancellor of the University 
Duties as President of Texas, on July 1 assumed his responsibilities as 
Of Council On July 1 President of the American Council on Education. He, suc- 


ceeds retiring President Arthur S. Adams, who had served 
as President of the Council since January 1, 1951. 


Dr. Wilson is the fifth Council President. Those preceding Dr. Adams were Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen (1918-1922), Dr. Charles R. Mann (1922-1934), and Dr. George F. Zook 
(1934-1950). 


President Wilson was elected at a special meeting of the Council membership on 
January 2, 1961. 


House Committee Votes The House Committee on Education and Labor on July 6 
Out NDEA Legislation approved without amendment the Bailey Bill (H.R. 7904) 
With Important Changes "to extend and improve the National Defense Education 


Act" and it is now before the House Rules Committee 
awaiting action along with Mrs. Green's Higher Education Bill (H.R. 7215), and the 
Bailey School Bill (H.R. 7300). 


The House NDEA Bill as voted by the Committee includes the following revisions: 


--Authority for student loan appropriations in Title II for Fiscal 1962 at $110 
million, for 1963 at $125 million, for 1964 at $140 million, for 1965 at $155 million, 
for 1966 at $160 million, "and such sums for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years as may be necessary to enable students-who 
have received a loan for any school year ending prior to July 1, 1966, to continue or 
complete their education." 


--Raising of the ceiling on student loans in a single institution from $250,000 
to $500,000. 


--Extension of the 50 percent loan forgiveness feature to those who will teach in 


colleges and private schools, and to those who will teach in service schools overseas. 


--Increase of graduate fellowships from the present 1,500 total to 5,000 to be 
awarded as follows: (1) “such number as the Commissioner may determine, but not more 
than 2,000" to individuals in institutions offering "a new program or an existing pro- 
gram which has been expanded," as under the existing law; (2) "such number as the Com- 
missioner may determine, but not more than 1,500,..awarded by him in a manner designed 
to utilize the capacity of existing graduate school programs and to give preference to 
persons interested in teaching in institutions of higher education"; and (3) "Fellow- 
ships authorized ...to be awarded during a fiscal year which are not awarded as pre- 
scribed by subsection (a) or (b) shall be awarded by the Commissioner on such bases as 
he may determine, except that preference shall be given to persons interested in teach- 
ing in institutions of higher education." (For the American Council's recommendations 
on Title III, which are considerably at variance, see this Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 19, 
May 17.) 

--Substitution of what is essentially the "Prouty Amendment" offered in the 
Senate last year, in place of the present requirement of a disclaimer affidavit. 


The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is scheduled to meet on July 13 
for further consideration of its version of a revised and extended NDEA. 
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Congress Votes Broad Congress on June 28 approved, and the President has 
Four-Year Advance signed, the Housing Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-70) in- 
For College Housing cluding $300 million annual authority over the next 


four years for the College Housing Loan Program. 


The Act includes in addition several amendments to Section 112, dealing with 
Urban Renewal Areas affecting colleges or universities, which are all the amendments 
recommended by the American Council on Education. 


The total four-year loan authority of $1.2 billion makes this one of the 
largest single items of legislation ever passed in support of higher education. The 
four-year extension of the program as approved, in place of what has in the past 
been a hard-fought one-year extension, is of special significance. 


The $300 million annual authority includes $30 million each for dining halls 
and related facilities, and for housing of nurses and interns. The American Council 
and other college organizations had testified before Congress in support of annual 
authority of $350 million, as compared with an original Administration proposal of 
$250 million. 


Section 112 of Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 has been revised to include 
several important and beneficial amendments. The Section will now read as follows, 
the matters deleted from Section 112 being shown in brackets and the new language i 
added beiug underscored: 


“URBAN RENEWAL AREAS INVOLVING COLLEGES, | 
UNIVERSITIES, OR HOSPITALS 


"Sec. 112. (a) In any case where an educational institution or a hospital 
is located in or near an urban renewal project area and the governing body of the 
locality determines that, in addition to the elimination of slums and blight from 
such area, the undertaking of an urban renewal project in such area will further 
promote the public welfare and the proper development of the community (1) by making 
land in such area available for disposition, for uses in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan, to such educational institution or hospital for redevelopment in 
accordance with the use or uses specified in the urban renewal plan, (2) by pro- 
viding, through the redevelopment of the area in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan, a cohesive neighborhood environment compatible with the functions and needs 
of such educational institution or hospital, or (3) by any combination of the fore- 
going, the Administrator is authorized to extend financial assistance under this 
title for an urban renewal project in such area without regard to the requirements 
in section 110 hereof with respect to the predominantly residential character or 
predominantly residential reuse of urban renewal areas. [Provided, That/ The aggregate 
expenditures made by any such institution or hospital (directly or through a private 
redevelopment corporation or municipal or other public corporation) for the acqui- 
sition within, adjacent to, or in the immediate vicinity of the project area, of 
land, buildings, and structures to be redeveloped or rehabilitated by such institu- 
tion for educational uses or by such hospital for hospital uses in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan (or with a development plan proposed by such institution, 
hospital, or corporation, found acceptable by the Administrator after considering 
the standards specified in section 110(b), and approved under State or local lew 
after public hearing) and for the demolition of such buildings and structures if, 
pursuant to such urban renewal or development plan, [/(ineluding expenditures to 
assist in relocating tenants therefrom) / the land is to be cleared and redeveloped, 
and for the relocation of occupants from buildings and structures to be demolished 
or rehabilitated, as certified by such institution or hospital to the local public 
agency and approved by the Administrator, shall be a local grant-in-aid in connec- 


tion with such urban renewal project: Provided, That no such expenditure shall be 
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elibible as a local grant-in-aid in any case where the property involved is 
acquired by such educational institution or hospital from a local public agency 
which, in connection with its acquisition or disposition of such property, has 
received, or contracted to receive, a capital grant pursuant to this title. 


"(b) No expenditure made by any educational institution or hospital, as 
provided in subsection (a), shall be deemed ineligible as a local grant-in-aid 
(1) in connection with any urban renewal project if made not more than 

five/seven years prior to the authorization by the Administrator of a contract 
for a loan or capital grant for such project, or (2) in connection with any such 
project for which the Administrator, prior to September 25, 1963, has authorized 


a_loan or capital grant contract if made not more than five years prior to the 


submission of an application for financial assistance under this title for such 
urban renewal project. 


"(c) The aggregate expenditures made by any public authority, established 
by any State, for acquisition, demolition, and relocation in connection with land, 
buildings, and structures acquired by such public authority and leased to an 
educational institution for educational uses or to a hospital for hospital uses 
shall be deemed a local grant-in-aid to the same extent as if such expenditures had 
been made directly by such educational institution or hospital. 


"(d) As used in this section - 


"(1) the term 'educational institution' means any educational 
institution of higher learning, including any public educational 
institution or any private educational institution, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual; and 


"(2) the term 'hospital' means any hospital licensed by the State 


in which such hospital is located, including any public hospital or 


any nonprofit hospital, no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 


Peace Corps Calls The academic community gained some useful perspec- 
College Presidents tives when the Peace Corps on June 24 held a con- 
To June Conference ference of college and university presidents invited 


to Washington by the Corps. Conference Chairman was 
Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps. Key officials of the Corps 
were also present to brief the participants and answer questions. 


The purpose of the conference was to receive ideas and reactions from the 
academic community with regard to Peace Corps recruitment, selection, training, 
and evaluation, but especially to create a climate within which colleges and uni- 
versities (1) would be receptive to project proposals initiated by the Peace Corps, 
or (2) would initiate proposals involving overseas project administration. 


Peace Corps leaders expressed hopes that the colleges and universities, for 
the reasons outlined below, would administer a large number of projects. 


Benefits for Universities 


Mr. Shriver suggested that benefits of the Peace Corps program for uni- 
versities would include: 


a. An opportunity by universities to broaden the horizons of 
international understanding in the United States, especially 
with respect to non-Western cultures. 
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b. The development of area study programs through participation in 
training programs or overseas project administration, including the 
possible use of returning volunteers as instructors. 


ec. The opportunity for establishing continuing relationships with 
institutions abroad. 


d. The use of the Corps program as part of an individual's educa- 
tional program preparatory to further graduate work. 


University Cooperation Requested 
The Peace Corps specifically requested assistance from the universities as ' 


a. Continue to provide general advice and guidance to the Peace 
Corps through the National Advisory Council to the Peace Corps, 
through the American Council on Education, or directly to the 
Peace Corps Director or Office of University Relations. 


b. Inform and counsel students regarding opportunities in the 
Peace Corps. 


ec. Inform the Peace Corps regarding willingness and capabilities 
in mounting training programs, managing projects overseas, and 
participating in research and evaluation functions. 


ad. Submit proposals for Peace Corps projects abroad for which there 
is a recognized need in a foreign country, which have a reasonable 
chance of acceptance by the foreign government concerned, and for 
which the institution is qualified to undertake. 


Mr. Shriver emphasized the importance of securing the active partnership type 
support of the academic community if the program is to be successful. 


Project Administration 


The Director of University,Relations, Mr. Lawrence Dennis, explained that one 
of the three main ways in which a Peace Corps project will be administered overseas 
is by a university or college (the other two being private voluntary agency, and 
direct administration by the Peace Corps). Management of a Peace Corps project can 
involve recruitment, selection, training, overseas administration, and research and 
evaluation activities. All of these aspects of a project can be undertaken by a 
university, or arrangements may be made for the Peace Corps to share some of these 
responsibilities. 


Proposals for university administration of a project may originate with the 
university or may be suggested by the Peace Corps. The Peace Corps welcomes uni- 
versity initiative in submitting project proposals involving university participation 
in the overseas management of a project. If the university currently has an on- 
going program in a foreign country, it may use those resources to develop a project 
proposal. It may informally discuss the possibilities of a Peace Corps project with 
the host government and a foreign institution, preferably in conjunction with the 
Peace Corps representative (or lacking him, with the U. S. Embassy). However, no 
commitment should be made to the foreign institution prior to Peace Corps approval of 
the project and receipt of a formal request from the host government. 


U. S. universities without overseas resources should not be discovraged from 
submitting proposals for Peace Corps projects although it is recognized that the 
first outline of the proposal cannot cover all details of the plan. In fact, it is 
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probably desirable that such an institution should submit a general statement of 
the field of activity in which it is interested, the geographic area preferred, 
and a realistic assignment of its capabilities. If the project idea has merit, 
the Peace Corps will assist the university in developing its proposal farther. 


Universities are permitted, indeed encouraged, to pool their resources in 
order to develop and implement a Peace Corps project. 


University representatives were informed that there probably will be many 
instances in which the Peace Corps will approach universities to determine their 
interest in administering Peace Corps projects requested by foreign governments 
: and which seem best suited for university administration. Universities were 
urged to keep the Peace Corps continuously informed of interest in being con- 
sidered for such projects. 


The Peace Corps will, so far as possible and cesirable, assist a U. S. 
institution in its efforts to establish a continuing relationship with a foreign 
institution through the undertaking of a Peace Corps project. 


The Peace Corps will pay for all the costs of a university-administered 
project. Regarding indirect (overhead) costs, the Peace Corps will usually accept 
the rates already established by the institution with cognizant Government agencies. 


Some Questions Answered 


The following responses were provided to questions asked by the university 
representatives: 


a. Recruitment of volunteers for a university-run project should be 
open to all Peace Corps applicants and not limited only to those 
attending the institution. 


b. Universities may conduct informal explorations in foreign areas 
where they may now have representatives regarding mounting pro- 
jects for the Peace Corps. They should, however, check with the 
Peace Corps representative in that country (or lacking him, with 
the Embassy) regarding their discussions with foreign institu- 
tions. They should not try to secure formal host government 
clearance for a Peace Corps project. 


c. Because the Peace Corps is a public agency responsible to the 
Congress, the GAO and all the peoples of the U. S., and because 
volunteers are U. S. employees, the Peace Corps cannot re- 
linquish complete authority over any phase of this program to 
a private agency, whether it be for recruitment, training, 
overseas administration, or evaluation. 


d. The Peace Corps will not accept projects involving large capital 


an requirements which cannot be provided from some other source. 


Educational Record The relationships of institutions of higher learning 
to the Federal Government, state governments, and 
Range Of Subjects local industries are discussed in the July issue of 


the Educational Record respectively by J. Kenneth 
Little of the U. S. Office of Education, A, J. Brumbaugh, director of the Planning 
Commission, Board of Control of Florida, and President AsaS. Knowles of North- 


a For July Offers Wide 
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Six additional articles, dealing with various aspects of academic administra- 
tion, are presented by a college president, the dean of a graduate school, the deans 
of two colleges of liberal arts, the director of an office of institutional research, 
and the coordinator of a center for the study of higher education. 


A feature of this issue is a complete list of the members of all current Council 
commissions and committees. 


Carnegie Corporation Aids For a conference on the continuing education of 
Conference On Continuing women, the Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
Education Of Women granted the American Council on Education $23,000. 


The U. S. Department of Labor estimates that the number of women workers will 
increase at nearly twice the rate for men during the 1960's. The Council's Commission 
on the Education of Women is concerned that women shall have an opportunity to be em- 
ployed in jobs commensurate with their abilities, and that they be educated for such 
professional and civic positions, whether during the normal college years or later 
in life. 

The Commission, headed by Mrs. Opal D. David, is planning to hold the confer- 
ence in 1962. About 100 deans and other educational administrators, representatives 
of government agencies, businesses, research institutes, women's professional groups, 
and others will be invited to participate. 


NSF Publishes 10-Year A major policy document released July 10 by the 
Forecast On Science National Science Foundation sets forth that: 
Needs Of The Nation 

-- Scientific talentis a scarce resource which 
the United States must develop fully to secure its future well being; 


-- Steadily increasing numbers of talented young people want to become scientists; 


-- If this trend is maintained the U. S. will have twice as many scientists in 
1970 as now; 


-- To maintain this trend will require sharply increased dollar investments in 
science education and basic research in colleges and universities. 


The report, Investing in Scientific Progress, analyzes science education trends 
over the past 40 years and projects these trends to 1970. The major goal stated by : 
the report is: "Every young person who shows the desire and the capacity to become a 
scientist should be ensured the opportunity to do so." Achieving this goal, it points 
out, will not deprive other professions of the intellectual leadership required for 
their own increasing needs. 


During fiscal year 1961 the United States invested from all sources a total of 
$3 billion in colleges and universities for science and engineering education and ; 
for basic research, the report notes. This investment must grow to at least $8.2 
billion in fiseal year 1970 to achieve the goal. 


While all sectors of the economy "increase their support of science during this 
decade, the proportion furnished by the Federal Government must rise" says the report. 
"Science and engineering education and the associated research already are stretch- 
ing the capabilities of the colleges and universities." They will need additional 
help to overcome existing deficiencies in laboratory equipment and facilities. 


Growth In Numbers Necessary 


The continued healthy growth in numbers of well-trained scientists and engineers 
is vital, the report states, to enable the United States both to satisfy the demands 
of modern technological society and to continue to maintain a strong position in the 
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world. It points out the growing gap between needs of research and education, and 
the national investment required to meet these needs. 


Investing in Scientific Progress bears a close relationship to the President's 
Science Advisory Committee recommendations of last November, and is issued in 
accordance with NSF's responsibilities for national science policy. 


Quite aside from the domestic requirements, the report notes that while US. 
population is expected to grow by 20 million from 1960 to 1970 -- reaching a total 
of 200 million persons -- the total world population during that decade is expected 
to grow by 420 million. Population of the earth in 1970 will be 3,330 million. 
Since the United States cannot hope to compete in terms of sheer numbers of scien- 
tists and engineers, we must concentrate on quality within the possibilities of our 
population. 


If the major goal stated by the report -- that the U. S. scientific potential 
be fulfilled -- is accepted, and if the required funds are made available, by 1970 
there will be double the present number of people receiving science and engineering 
doctorates. 


The report goes on to state: "Effective fulfillment means the best science 
education we know how to give, superior equipment to meet the exacting needs of 
research, top-quality facilities, and above all, a scholarly environment of crea- 
tive inquiry." 


No Handicap To Other Professions 


Will fulfilling the Nation's science potential handicap the other professions 
by draining off too much of the Nation's top talent? By no means, says the report. 
"Of all ‘doctoral age' young people who score in the top 1 percent on intelligence 
tests," it says "fewer than one in twenty now get doctorates in science and en- 
gineering." The proposed doubling of science and engineering doctorates would 
still leave a wide margin of capacity for intellectual leadership in all profes- 
sions. 


Moreover, of all young people in the U. S. who reach college graduating age 
each year, the percent who get college degrees is doubling every 18 years. This 
trend shows that there is a steadily growing desire for a college education. 
"Because the rate of increase has been stable for many years, and because intel- 
lectual incentives are on the rise, the established trend is expected to continue 
during the next ten years." 


Investing in Scientific Progress points out that: 


* The Nation's total annual expenditure for science and engineering edu- 
cation and for basic and applied research is about $10 billion, or only about % 
of the $505 billion Gross National Product. 


* Colleges and universities now have a deficit of about $300 million worth 
of science teaching equipment. Beyond the need to make up this deficit, they will 
require an average of about $200 million annually for the next ten years to take 
care of growing demands. 


* Colleges and universities now have a deficit of about $500 million worth 
of science laboratory buildings. Beyond the need to make up this deficit, they 
will require annually increasing funds up to $360 million in 1970 to take care of 
growing demands. 


* Colleges and universities will require annual investments of up to $180 
million in 1970 for adequate research equipment for science laboratories. 
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Percent Earning Doctorates Goes Up 


The report also shows that the percent of the "doctoral age group" earning doctor- 
ates in science and engineering has been doubling every 12 years. In 1960, 6,600 such 
degrees were granted, and there will be a potential 13,000 in 1970. But if the science 
and engineering population is to continue to grow in both quality and numbers, the grow. 
ing needs for laboratories, equipment, and staffs must be met. Otherwise overcrowded 
facilities and teacher shortages will force curtailment of enrollments, and decrease in 
quality of the education. 


During the decade 1961 to 1970, then, the national investment in science and 
engineering education must increase -- 


from 100,000 (1961) to 175,000 (1979 in professional staff at colleges 
and universities; 


from $800 million (1961) to $2,100 million (1970) in salaries for this 
staff; 


from $150 million (1961) to $350 million (1970) in facilities for this staff; 


from a total expenditure of $2.1 billion (1961) for science and engineering 
education to a total expenditure of $5.5 billion (1970). 


In addition, the national investment in basic research in colleges and universities 
during those years must increase -- 


from 45,000 (1961) to 8,000 (1970) in professional research scientists; 


from $345 million (1961) to $970 million (1970) in salaries for these 
scientists; 


from $85 million (1961) to $360 million (1970) in facilities for this staff; 


from a total expenditure of $.9 billion (1961) for basic research to an ex- 
penditure of about $2.7 billion (1970). 


Awarded In Business, to 165 graduate students and professors at 39 uni- 
Economics, For 1961-62 » versities have been announced by the Ford Foundation. 

The fellowships, for the 1961-62 academic year, are 
the sixth in this annual series and total approximately $1,033,000. Their purpose is to 
strengthen college and university teaching in business and economics and to advance re- 
search on significant problems in these fields. 


165 Ford Fellowships Fellowships in business administration and economics | ; 


The fellows were selected with the assistance of advisory committees of business | 
and economics teachers from nominations submitted by 99 participating institutions. 
Awards are made through grants by the Foundation to the universities with which the 
fellows are associated. 
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